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The Learning City Program (LCP) , based on research at 
the National Center on Education in the Inner Cities, was developed 
to promote the radical improvement of learning in city schools by 
linking schools with other learning environments, including homes, 
libraries, museums, the workplace, institutions of higher learning, 
and other public and private sector establ ishments . Fostering 
educational resilience through the LCP is supported by a delivery 
system that provides organizational and professional development 
support for achieving a high degree of implementation at school and 
classroom levels. LCP has been implemented at a middle school and 
elementary school in Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) and an elementary 
school in Houston (Texas) . The LCP program focuses on student 
achievement, patterns of active learning and teaching, and positive 
attitudes of students and teachers. One of the implications that can 
be drawn from the work of the LCP so far is that program 
implementation must be a shared respons ib i 1 i ty of all stakeholders at 
the grassroots level. It is also apparent that programs that work in 
one city can be models for others. For this reason, ways to share 
research information and experience must be developed. (Contains five 
references . ) (SLD) 
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by 
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OVERVIEW 

As Census data from the 1990s 
showed the U.S. leading the industrial- 
ized world in terms of children living in 
poverty, the nation's attention was drawn 
to the plight of children and families in 
a variety of risk circumstances, particu- 
larly high-risk circumstances in this 
nation's inner cities. The quality of life 
available to these children and families 
is threatened by a perilous set of mod- 
em morbidities that often involve pov- 
erty, lack of employment opportunities, 
disorderly and stressful environments, 
poor health care, children bom to chil- 
dren, and highly fragmented patterns of 
service. The problem of widespread aca- 
demic failure, which could cripple the 
next generation, is sometimes overshad- 
owed by this litany of troubles. 

It seems logical to expect that schools 
in the inner cities would provide a place 
of refuge and hope for children. To an 
extent, some do; others valiantly try. But 
sadly, in the critical matters of basic 
learning, many schools fail to teach their 
students, adding only more risks to the 
increasingly adverse life circumstances 
in the inner cities. Although schools must 
remain the primary focus of efforts to 
improve the capacity for education in the 
inner cities, significant learning occurs 
outside the school, and the conditions for 
learning both in school and out are es- 
tablished at home and in the communi- 
ties. Thus, the search for answers to the 
fundamental question of “What condi- 



tions are required to cause massive im- 
provement in the learning of children and 
youth in this nation's inner cities" must 
embrace families and all elements of the 
community. It is in this context of unit- 
ing resources and expertise of the school, 
the family, and the community in foster- 
ing educational resilience and learning 
success of inner-city children and youth 
that the Learning City Program (LCP) 
was developed, based on a program of 
research at the National Center on Edu- 
cation in the Inner Cities (CEIC). 

The overall goal of the Learning City 
Program is the radical improvement of 
learning through linking schools with all 
other learning environments, including 
homes, libraries, museums, the work- 
place, higher learning institutions, and 
other public and private sector establish- 
ments. Education programs conducted 
in these environments are coordinated 
with the programs of governmental agen- 
cies such as health and social services, 
housing, and law enforcement to ensure 
that the social and physical needs of the 
students and the community are met and 
that providing quality learning experi- 
ences for children and families is a ma- 
jor focus of community revitalization ef- 
forts. 

At the core of the LCP design is a pro- 
gram of research on fostering educational 
resilience through building connections 
among school, family, and community, 
and over two decades of research and 
field-based implementation experience of 



two widely known school programs, the 
School Development Program and the 
Adaptive Learning Environments Model. 

Implementation of the LCP compo- 
nents is supported by a delivery system 
that provides organizational and profes- 
sional development support for achiev- 
ing a high degree of implementation at 
the school and classroom levels. Regu- 
lar and special education teachers and 
other “specialist" professionals such as 
school psychologists, speech patholo- 
gists, and others work in teams to pro- 
vide for the diverse needs of individual 
students, including special education, 
Chapter 1 , and bilingual students, in regu- 
lar classroom settings. 

LCP was initiated three years ago in 
three inner-city schools — one middle and 
one elementary school in Philadelphia 
and one elementary school in Houston. 
Program implementation has since been 
extended to three other schools, and plans 
are being made to link the work of LCP 
implementation with the Enterprise Com- 
munity Projects being initiated in the 
community of one of the LCP implemen- 
tation schools — a project funded by U.S. 
Department of Labor as part of the na- 
tionwide effort in revitalizing urban and 
economically disadvantaged rural com- 
munities. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

The LCP implementation seeks to im- 
pact three major areas of student out- 
comes: (a) improved student achieve- 
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ment, particularly for those at the mar- 
gins of the achievement distribution; (b) 
patterns of active learning and teaching pro- 
cesses that are consistent with the research 
base on effective classroom practices; and 
(c) positive attitudes by students and the 
school staff toward their school learning en- 
vironment Findings to date show a general 
pattern of more positive perceptions about 
classrooms/schools in the LCP schools as 
compared to students in comparison 
schools. Students in LCP schools tend to 
perceive better and more constructive feed- 
back from teachers about their work and be- 
haviors, a higher level of aspiration for aca- 
demic learning, better academic self-con- 
cept, and clearer rules for behaviors and 
class/school operations. The data also show 
a positive pattern of changes in math and 
reading scores, and that the LCP students 
outperformed comparison school students 
on both subjects. 

Other noteworthy findings include the 
observation that families and the commu- 
nity became increasingly active in a wide 
range of school activities and in the deci- 
sion-making process. As a result of their 
involvement, for example, a school-based 
health clinic was put in place by the com- 
munity and the local children’s hospital in 
one school. As part of a health initiative in 
another LCP school, the school planning 
team arranged for monthly visits from a lo- 
cal hospital’s van to bring medical teams to 
provide immunization, checkups, and fol- 
low-up care to children and families. 

These findings are especially encourag- 
ing, particularly in light of the school pro- 
files of the LCP schools. All three schools 
are located in inner-city neighborhoods 
plagued by extreme poverty, inadequate 
medical care, and limited education and em- 
ployment opportunities. It is significant that 
much was accomplished within the first two 
years of initial implementation, suggesting 
the feasibility of scaled-up implementation 
of LCP as an iimprovement strategy for in- 
creasing the capacity for education in inner 
cities. 

CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 

Many students have difficulty achiev- 
ing learning success and need better help 
than they are now receiving. If all students 
are to successfully complete a basic educa- 



tion through equal access to a common cur- 
riculum, the way in which schools respond 
to the diversity of student needs must un- 
dergo major conceptual and structural 
changes. Improvement efforts must take into 
consideration the learning context and re- 
quire collaboration and coordination among 
professionals on a scale never previously at- 
tempted Several policy and practical im- 
plications can be drawn from the work of 
the LCP; they are briefly discussed below. 

• Program implementation must be a 
shared responsibility of all stakeholder 
groups at the grassroots level to ad- 
dress the multiple co-occurring risks 
prevalent in the lives and learning of 
many inner-city children and youth, 
who are placed further at risk by the 
inadequate education they receive. 
However, schools must be the pri- 
mary focus as we attempt to find ways 
to improve the capacity for education 
in the inner cities. For surely other 
efforts will come to naught if we fail 
to offer powerful forms of education 
in the schools. 

• Innovative programs evolve in 
stages of development, growth, and 
change. Procedures found useful in 
one city can be helpful in initiating 
similar programs elsewhere. Al- 
though quite impressive advances 
were demonstrated in a relatively 
short period at the LCP participating 
schools, much attention must be paid 
to charting a course of action to bring 
to scale what works in the unique situ- 
ations of the three initial implemen- 
tation sites. Strong efforts are needed 
to provide support for forums to share 
ideas on solutions to thorny problems, 
to identify promising practices, to ana- 
lyze how programs are implemented, 
and to evaluate outcomes. This is yet 
another level of collaboration cur- 
rently lacking that would surely con- 
tribute to sustained improvements. 

• Few educational reforms have gen- 
erated the same level of ground-swell- 
ing support as the comprehensive 
approach to coordinated educational 
and related services for children as a 
focus for achieving significant im- 
provements in student learning. A 



variety of programs are being cre- 
ated across the country to implement 
coordinated approaches to reach out 
to children and youth at greatest risk. 
Nearly all such programs seek to de- 
velop feasible ways to build connect- 
ing mechanisms for effective com- 
munication, coordinated service de- 
livery, and mobilization of the latent 
energies and resources of commu- 
nities. Despite the fact that the re- 
search base and practical know-how 
in implementing school-community 
connection programs require appli- 
cation of knowledge and expertise 
from many disciplines and profes- 
sions, no system is in place to com- 
municate and share the growing 
body of related research findings and 
innovative development experiences 
amongpraetitioners and others who 
play major roles in influencing the 
conditions and processes of educa- 
tion and health and human services 
delivery. This lack of access to in- 
formation about program features 
and their implementation and evi- 
dence of replicable and beneficial ef- 
fects has been voiced as a major 
source of concern by LCP 
implementors as they enter into 
ground-breaking collaborative ven- 
tures. 
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